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This “Woodland in the Mist’ (Mt Alexander) is one of those ‘Islands in our Midst’ that was the 
topic of the recent Conference in Bendigo at which many members of the Club were 
represented. 
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Editors’ Note 

The recent seminar “Woodlands — Islands in our Midst” was a highlight in the Bendigo calendar and 
well attended. Some late applicants had to be turned away, an indication of the high level of interest 
this topic has generated in the community. We will be reproducing some of the reports over the next 
few issues starting with a report on psyllid damage in River Red Gums (page 4). There will be a 
follow-up seminar on Riparian Woodlands in August (see page 9) 

The VFNCA campout early in March was attended by several Club members. One report was 
received by the time of printing. This, along with any additions will be published in the next edition. 


Antics of a White-faced Heron on 
February 16, 1999 
Author: John Ipsen 


An adult White-faced Heron, indistinguishably 
male or female, is a regular daily visitor to my 
field of vision. Recently I constructed a small 
floating wooden island to hold water plants that 
need a constant water level. I anchored this 
island on a small dam or pond in front of my 
sitting-room window and a few birds have 
found it convenient to use for resting or feeding. 


Most recently a Heron has become a regular 
visitor, finding it can pick many dainty morsels, 
simply by quickly darting its bill while standing 
about the perimeter of the island. Several times 
in its haste is has over-balanced but quickly 
recovered with smart wing flaps. 


On one occasion it made a smart dive, similar to 
a king-fisher, only about one metre from the 
island. Its body remained above water, and in a 
sitting position, it floated like a duck for several 
seconds before quick wing-beats returned it to 
the island, where it shook off water drops and 
preened itself. The bird went on with its 
unusual behaviour for hours after its dive. 


Before the heron adopted this small stand, other 
birds have been noted to visit but for only a few 
seconds each time. 


Linear Habitats and Squirrel Gliders 
Preview of the program for our meeting on 
Wednesday 14 April 1999. 

Author: Bill Holsworth 


Our guest speaker for this month is Rodney van 
der Ree, a Ph D Candidate at the School of 
Ecology and Environment, Deakin University, 
Blackburn. Rodney has almost completed the 
field work on the ecology of squirrel gliders and 
their habitat. He has excellent data on the home 
range and movement patterns of squirrel gliders 


obtained from tracking radio collared animals on 
roadsides near Euroa. Associated with the 
squirrel gliders are sugar gliders, brushtail and 
ringtail possums, tuans and the yellow footed 
antechinus. Some aspects of the interaction of 
these species with the squirrel glider will be 
presented. During the time Rodney was working 
at Euroa he organised trapping demonstrations 
and produced a newsletter to keep in contact 
with the local naturalists and Land Care 
members. 


An Invitation to a Talk on Birds of Prey 
Brenda and Gary Cheers 
Maryborough Wildlife Shelter 


Brenda and Gary Cheers from the Maryborough 
Wildlife Shelter invite all members of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club to a talk on birds 
of prey to be given by Richard Naisbitt who 
is in charge of the raptors at Healesville 
Sanctuary. Starting time is 7:30pm on Friday 
30th April at the club rooms of the Maryborough 
Field Naturalists in Dundas Road Maryborough. 
After the meeting there will be an opportunity 
for talk, tea and coffee will be supplied. A plate 
of nibbles would be appreciated. 


We are charging an admission fee of $2.50 per 
adult or $5.00 for a family. We hope this small 
charge will not deter those interested in our 
magnificent birds of prey from attending and are 
hopeful that monies collected will cover 
Richard’s expenses. 


Please ask all your members to make a special 
effort to attend. If this meeting is a success then 
in the future we hope that perhaps we can 
persuade other speakers to make the long trip to 
Maryborough. 
Contact: Brenda and Gary Cheers 
ph. 54612970 


Are Defoliating Insects Harming the 
River Red Gums in the Bendigo 
Region? 

Author: Tom Burton 


Last year, after the cup moth larvae and basket 
lerp insects had had a marvellous time 
defoliating the River Red Gums of the region, 
there was a lot of concern expressed about the 
state of the trees. Some people claimed that the 
trees were experiencing their worst summer 
ever—I believe that even I was misquoted as 
saying that. What I actually said several times 
was that by March people would have forgotten 
how bad the trees looked in December, because 
by then the new growth would have come, and 
many of the insects would be in a dormant 
stage—most of them pupating. And so it has 
turned out—on the whole, the eucalypts look 
fine at time of writing. 


Sabine Wilkens and I went out at the end of 
February, on one of our surveys of the 
condition of the red gums at Sutton Grange, and 
annual photographing of a set of paddock trees 
there. We give each tree a score out of 9, based 
on the density of foliage. It is a subjective 
method—we tried to find more objective 
methods (fractal analysis of photos, for 
example), but they were too cumbersome and 
time consuming at that stage, though Jacques 
Soddell is keen to improve the fractal method for 
us. Currently we rely on the fact that when I am 
in a grumpy, grudging mood, Sabine will be 
feeling generous, and vice-versa, and that out of 
our arguments will come a sensible average. 


We have looked at the same 59 trees over eight 
years, and have found that the survey score 
depends to a large extent on the time of year. In 
November, when the trees are at their worst, 
average scores hover around the 5-point- 
something-lows, whereas in March they look 
much better, and the scores sit around 6-point- 
something-high (6.8 this year). Our highest 
scores have come in Januaries—the red gums 
put on their new growth through December. 
The foliage this March is as dense as it has been 


in any other March since we started our surveys. 


We don't claim that all is perfect with the red 
gums of the region—in fact, the lovely, typical 
rural red-gum paddock landscape is probably 
doomed in the long term. We have noticed 
long-term deterioration in some trees, not as a 
direct result of insect attacks on foliage, but as a 
result of such things as storm-generated 
uprootings, and dropping limbs. On our last 
visit, a multi-trunked tree we have photographed 
each year had lost a trunk. Eventually all of the 
paddock trees will die, some time in the coming 
millennium, and unless landholders allow for 
replacements, the sooner the better, the rural 
landscape will eventually disappear. 


In the realms of speculation based largely on 
anecdote: a more subtle, but very disturbing, 
effect may also be occurring. There is evidence 
that the nectar productivity of the red gums in 
western Victoria and adjacent South Australia 
has declined. Moreover, attempts to collect seed 
from red gums have proven frustrating to some 
conservationists. Insect attack has made the 
local red gums quasi-deciduous trees (as Don 
Franklin told me when I first came to Bendigo). 
Thus River Red Gums have low rates of 
photosynthesis, (i.e., low rates of food 
production) through spring, which should be a 
highly productive time for the trees. 


This loss of food production may be causing a 
decline in the reproductive activity of the 
trees—fewer flowers, less nectar—which may 
have been bad news for honeyeaters, jewel 
beetles, and other nectar-eaters. In fact, the 
flowering time for red gums (mid-November to 
December) is the very time that they are just 
beginning to recover from the insect defoliation. 
Some nectar-eaters, such as the White-plumed 


‘Honeyeaters, are also predators of Basket 


Lerps, so the defoliation of the red gums may be 
reducing the availability of predators of the 
defoliators. 


I shan't speculate further to include the 
disappearance of Regent and Painted 
Honeyeaters—I shall leave that to you. We 
don't even know for sure that the extent of 


insect damage has increased since European 
settlement, for one thing, but it is something to 
ruminate upon on a hot autumn evening. 


March General Meeting — The Night Sky 
of the Boorong — by John Morieson 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The work that was reported on the night, an 
attempt to reconstruct a vanished culture, was 
began by William Stanbridge who took up a 
grazing licence near Lake Tyrell. He befriended 
some of the local Boorong people and 
subsequently wrote down what he was told 
about their interpretation of the night sky. 
Stanbridge’s records were very precise, so what 
John Morieson had to do was to go out and find 
these constellations. For example there was a 
description of the Possum Bunya sitting on top 
of the Southern Cross, chased there by the Giant 
Emu who ate people and was finally killed. 
However, John was struck by his inability to 
see any of the creatures reported by Stanbridge 
without binoculars. So how would the Boorong 


The photo shows a Red Gum badly affected by 
dieback. Imagine this landscape without the 
paddock trees...... Plant trees in paddocks now! 


people have been able to see them? John found 
out about a study done on the eyesight of 
aboriginal people (100 males and 100 females) 
which showed that, on average, they performed 
better in a standard optometry test and that some 
individuals actually could see beyond the 
standard threshold. 


Lake Tyrell means “Space Lake’ and John 
Morieson believes it refers to the vast expanse of 
sky merging with the lake’s reflection and 
creating the feeling of being in a super 
planetarium (or out in space?). The Boorong 
people prided themselves upon knowing more 
astronomy than any other tribe at the time. 


The night sky for the Boorong people may have 
been like a giant blackboard filled with images 
about seasonal occurrences of plants and 
animals, availability of water, prey and special 
delicacies like termite larvae as well as images 


related to the values and morals present at that 
time. For example around November the 
Otchocut, a giant fish, leaves the sky with the 
setting sun and this coincides with the time the 
spawning of the Murray Cod has finished and 
the fish can be caught and eaten. Tchigal, the 
giant emu, appears in April-May by early 
evening and this time signals the egg-laying 
period of this bird which represents the 
beginning of the season. I liked the one about 
the moon representing the nasty quoll who 
always tried to pick up women and is therefore 
committed to wander. 


It was a most interesting talk. I collected a few 
pages of material on the night, they include the 
original paper presented by William Stanbridge 
to the Philosophical Institute in 1857, drawings 
of constellations as interpreted by John 
Morieson, and a list of the celestial creatures and 
their relations to the roles of men, women and 
parents, as well as his suggested seasonal 
calendar in which the European month is linked 
to a celestial being, their location in the sky and 
the activity happening amongst the terrestrial 
counterparts. If anybody is interested in a copy 
please let me know (ph 54432797). 


Bird Observers Group Meeting, 5 March 
Author: Anne Bridley 


The Bird Group is still in existence. We have 
decided to have a discussion topic at each 
meeting, with a birding excursion most months 
on the following Sunday. The chair for the 
following meeting will be decided by lot from 
those present at the meeting. Minutes will be 
written in the book at the meeting. 


The following discussion topics have been 
suggested: 


— Residential and migratory birds (May meeting) 
— Identification of common bush birds 
— Best bits of bush for birding 


— Pest bird control, especially Common Mynah 

— Separating males from females in difficult 
species 

— Recollection of bird population changes in 
numbers and distribution 

— Distribution of Grey Currawongs and Noisy 
Miners. 


Any further suggestions of what members want 
to talk or learn more about are welcome. 


The following excursions have been suggested: 


May 22/23 — Swift Parrot survey 

June — join Echuca Bird Observers 
Club in Wellsford Forest 

July — Millwood Dam 

August 7/8 —Swift Parrot survey 

September — Kennington Reservoir as part 
of Spring in the Bendigo Bush 

October — Spring Creek — Greytown, lead 
by John Robinson 

November —Mt Alexander and Kangaroo 

Gully to observe Owlet Nightjars 
December — Bendigo Sewage Farm 


Alternatively we could go to Sedgwick in 
November or December to look at Leaden 
Flycatchers nesting or to Eddington where 
Azure Kingfishers may have nested last year. 


Spotlighting Possums - Some New 
Findings 


Author: Anne Bridley 


An article, ‘Possums in the Spotlight’ by Robyn 
Wilson in Nature Australia Autumn 1999, 


‘caught my eye the other day. I thought that it 


contained some points that those of us, such as 
myself, who like to spotlight might consider. 


Robyn has been investigating the effect of 
spotlighting on Queensland rainforest ringtails, 
which is becoming a popular tourist activity. 
Research at James Cook University has found 


that stress was the major cause of disease and 
death in wild possums. Stressed animals are 
less likely to breed. 


After a bright light is shone into an animals’s 
eyes, it may take up to half an hour for night 
vision to be fully restored. 


Robyn first spent several months finding out 
how possums typically behaved in the absence 
of light and noise. She then used a 30 Watt 
lamp with and without a semi-opaque filter 
which reduced the light intensity by a quarter. 
She found a marked difference in possum 
behaviour at the two light levels. 


Under the lower light, possums made fewer 
agitated movements and stayed longer before 
moving off. She also saw nearly twice as many 
possums in surveys with the lower intensity 
light. This suggested that possums were turning 
or moving away from the brighter light. 


To see if the colour of the filter made any 
difference, she compared the effects of red, 
green and semi-opaque (white) filters, all of 
which reduced the light intensity of a 30 Watt 
lamp by a quarter. She found little difference in 
the behaviour of possums for the three filters, 
and came to the conclusion that it was the 
reduction in light intensity that was important in 
lowering the impact of the light rather than the 
colour of the filter. 


Where possums were spotlighted on successive 
nights, they tended to be further away from the 
road and higher up the trees with each visit. 


She also investigated the impact of various 
sounds on these possums, and found that 
scrunching gravel and to a lesser extent 
snapping twigs were the most distressing. 
Adult human voices tended to be ignored. 


In conclusion, she suggests that to minimise 
stress on rainforest possums, we use low- 
intensity lights (maximum of 30 Watts), attach a 
semi-opaque filter once the animals has been 
sighted, avoid noisy gravel surfaces and limit 
the times a site is visited in any one night. 


Weed control — Guidelines for the 
control of weeds in revegetation and 
regeneration areas 

supplied by Indigenous Gardens Nursery, Box 
Hill 


Design 

e Isolate new areas where possible. Minimise 
interface with weed sources such as private 
property, grassed areas etc. 

° Use barriers to reduce weed invasion, i.e. 
paths, mulch, shrubs, fences, etc. 

¢ Design new areas so they can be accessed from 
paths for maintenance, this reduces movement 
of seed into new areas. 


Establishment 

e Spray twice. 

¢ Mulch thickly, up to 300mm. 

° Leave as long as possible — up to one year. 

¢ Monitor and control any emerging weeds. 

e Plant with minimal disturbance. 

¢ Use Hamilton tree planters where possible. 

° Collect soil from planting and dispose of 
usefully. 

e Plant closely to out-compete weeds. 


Maintenance 

¢ Monitor frequently — weekly? 

° Implement regular weeding program to control 
weeds before seed bank develops 

° Prioritise weeds — concentrate on weeds that 
are highly invasive or difficult to control. 

¢ Remove flowers and fruit as a priority. 

¢ Minimise disturbance to the soil. 

¢ Work from good areas to bad. 

° Do not over-clear. 

° In-fill with indigenous plants as soon as 
possible if needed. 

° Do not carry seed in on boots, equipment etc. 

¢ Use mulch where appropriate. 

¢ Use Round-up where appropriate. Less 
disturbance, quick, efficient. Can hinder 
regeneration and damage non-target plants. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some _ by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the club 


library. 
ekeaARKAKKHK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
March 1999 


"Birds in the Roaring Forties" by L.D.Perry is 
the story of a sea voyage to eight Sub-Antarctic 
islands and the resulting observations of a wide 
variety of bird species. Places visited included 
Chatham, Bounty, Antipodes, Campbell and 
Macquarie Islands. 


"The Chisellers" by Rita Méills(Castlemaine) 
describes the activities of galahs creating their 
own nest hollows. 


"The Quest for a Powerful Owl" by Bob 
Hambling outlines the development of his 
interest in this bird, and observations from many 
areas. 


"Butterflies and Bell Miners" contains a number 
of short reports on these topics from the 
Melbourne area. 


RARKRKEK 


HABITAT(ACF) 
February 1999 


"A Conservation Initiative" by Rosemary Hill & 
Penny Figgis outlines the ACF Wilderness and 
Indigenous Cultural Landscapes Policy and how 
it was formulated. 


"Australia at the Nuclear Crossroads" is a 


special report covering the push for more 
uranium mines in Australia and a proposal for a 
new nuclear reactor. It outlines the increasing 
community resistance to our involvement in this 
toxic industry. 


"Land Clearing Loopholes: 400,000 hectares 
each year..." by Michael Krockenberger points 
out that land clearing is possibly the single 
greatest threat to terrestrial biodiversity in 
Australia, and expresses concern-at the lack of 
interest shown by the Federal Government. 


RAeERKKEKKE 


LAND FOR WILDLIFE NEWS 
January 1999 


e Stone-curlews - or should it be 
Stick-curlews? 

e Grebes breed in new wetland. 

e Black Widow or Brown Snake? 


RARRKKKKH 


ENVIRONMENT VICTORIA NEWS 
March 1999 


@ Dam? What Dam? Will we lose Victoria's 
last wild river? 

e When plantations beat about the bush. 

e Of Quolls, Poteroos and protection of 
species. 


ReEREKAKKEAK 


Also received recently: 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 


March 1999 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
March 1999 
*Victorian Landcare 
Autumn 1999 


RRKEKKKEKH 


Bat Trapping Report 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


On 24 March 1999 at Lake Weeroona, Bendigo, 
the Mammal Survey Group trapped bats at the 
old wooden picnic pavilion, 7-9:30pm. About 
45 Club members, visitors and children came to 
see the bats. 


Gould's Wattled Bat (Chalinolubus gouldii) 
have been trapped almost every year for the past 
11 years (since 1989) using mist nets that partly 
or completely enclose the pavilion. 


Before dark, only a few bats could be seen in 
the space between the ridge board and the roof 
supports at the north end of the pavilion. The 
first bat was caught about 2020 hrs dst, half an 
hour later than usual. More bats emerged one at 
a time for the next 45 minutes. The nets were 
taken down at about 9:30 pm after trapping only 
12 bats. Possibly the noise and activity of 45 
people inhibited the bats from emerging at their 
usual time just before dark. Last year we caught 
18 bats and the year before 19 bats. In 1996 we 
caught only 12. 


All bats captured were weighed and measured 
but again this year new bats were not tagged. 
Three of the 12 bats caught were adult females 
that had been tagged in previous years. The size 
and weights of the 9 untagged bats suggests that 
most are likely to be juveniles born in Nov. 
-Dec. 1998. 


In 1997 the oldest bat was one that had been 
tagged in April 1990 and the next oldest were 2 
tagged in March 1993, Last year, the oldest bat 
was one of the 1993 tagged females, and she 
was caught again this year. She has now been 
recaptured 5 times. 


This year we were fortunate to have as our guest 
Lindy Lumsden, Bat Research Scientists at the 
Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 


Research, Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment, Melbourne. She demonstrated the 
ANABAT recorder and explained aspects of the 
bats use of echolocation. The portable computer 
attached to the microphone translates the sound 
made by the bat in a visible "sonogram". This 
equipment can be used to identify the species of 
bats flying around hunting for insects. 


Records are held by Dr Holsworth and reported 
to the Bat Banding Scheme, Australia National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, Canberra, and the 
Victorian Department of Naturals Resources and 
Environment. 


Ecology, Conservation and 
Management of 
Riparian Woodlands 


Wednesday 25th August 
Echuca 


details to be announced soon 


Available soon: 
Wildlife in 
Box - Ironbark Forests 


Set of 10 Information Sheets incorporating 
results from a four year study undertaken in 
Box-Ironbark forests by scientists and staff 
from the Arthur Rylah Institute for 
Environmental Research, Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment, Deakin University, 
La Trobe University, Monash University and 
the Museum of Victoria. 


Please contact Kate Stothers (ph 9450 8696) if 
you are interested in a set (free of charge). 


Letter to the Minister for Conservation. 
and Land Management 
The Honourable Marie Tehan 

Parliament House 

Spring Street 

Melbourne 3000 


Dear Minister, 


This letter is written in response to your request 
following our brief discussion last Thursday 
while we walked to Assumption College for 
morning tea just after you had officially opened 
the O'Keefe Trail. 


I was concerned that you should be informed 
about a recent Appeals Tribunal decision to 
allow a land developer with land to the East of 
the Pilcher's Bridge Flora and Fauna Reserve to 
have access through the Reserve along a 
Gazetted Government Road which had never 
been cleared and which has the largest and 
oldest trees growing along it. These old trees 
have developed many hollows of various sizes 
and so provide excellent habitat for Ringtail and 
Brushtail Possums, the prey of Powerful Owls. 


These endangered predatory birds are known to 
have bred successfully on several occasions 
during the last decade at this site and to have 
nested in the old hollow trees along the unused 
Government Road in the Pilcher's Bridge Flora 
and Fauna Reserve (I have included some recent 
photos to illustrate something of these habitat 
values). There are very few areas of suitable 
habit available for Powerful Owls and scarcely 
any forests with good enough conditions to 
allow them to breed reasonably often. 


It was largely because of the presence of these 
rare and endangered birds that the area was 
declared a Flora and Fauna Reserve in the first 
place, a decision which was strongly supported 
by the Bendigo Field Naturalists' Club whose 
members had urged the Department of Natural 


Resources and Environment to move to protect 
this area of State Forest and its natural values. 


We are also concerned that reserves such as the 
Pilcher's Bridge Flora and Fauna Reserve are 
often still at threat because of the presence of 
unused road reserves through them. Very often 
Flora and Fauna Reserves appear to offer 
protection in name only and then only until a 
land developer or a natural resource interest 
appears on the scene and demands access to or 
through the reserve. 


The process of declaring areas of important 
habitat to be Flora and Fauna Reserves is 
obviously flawed if it can not be relied on to 
give proper protection to the natural values 
which make such areas valuable and worthy of 
their conservation status. 


Why doesn't the Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment follow up with 
automatic actions to cancel all such unused roads 
through areas which have been accorded the 
status of Flora and Fauna Reserves and to give 
them secure protection equivalent to that 
accorded State or National Parks? If there is a 
possible conflict with the future private benefit 
to land owners who anticipate a development 
windfall, then this can still be provided for by 
acquiring land with little or no conservation 
value to provide alternative access. If these 
steps are not taken then the job is only half done 
and such reserves give protection only until their 
status is challenged by a developer who 
demands access to these areas. 


In the case of the Pilcher's Bridge Flora and 
Fauna Reserve, it was disappointing to see that, 
as we have invariably experienced before, the 
Appeals Tribunal decided in favour of the 


_ developer, and, in this case, against the wishes 


10 


of the Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment, the Greater Bendigo City Council 
and the advice of the Bendigo Field Naturalists 
Club Inc. In our experience, Tribunal decisions 
are invariably legalistic and never reflect 
contemporary views on environmental values - 


they appear always to ‘rubber stamp’ 
development applications, usually without 
restrictive conditions, and never protect 
threatened flora and fauna. 


In this example, a bird of State significance is 
threatened as a direct consequence of the 
developer's application for access through a 
Flora and Fauna Reserve which has local, 
regional and State significance, and because of 
the Tribunal's decision in his favour. 


This decision has local, regional, and State-wide 
implications which are of great concern given 
the State's Biodiversity Policy. This policy is 
designed to protect Victoria's biodiversity but 
the threatened disturbance to the Pilcher's 
Bridge Flora and Fauna Reserve is a glaringly 
obvious example where local and perhaps 
regional biodiversity will be lost if this breeding 
site of the Powerful Owl is destroyed by 
roadmaking through its habitat. 


If these owls are displaced from this location 
they will be lost from the region. There is so 
little suitable habitat left for them anywhere that 
it is unreasonable to expect other areas to be 
vacant, ready as alternative accommodation for 
refugee owls and not already used as vital 
habitat by other large owls. These threatened 
individuals of this threatened species will perish 
if they are displaced and biodiversity will be 
lost! 


If biodiversity continues to be lost at local and 
regional levels then the State's promise can not 
be kept. State biodiversity depends on proper 
conservation and protection of biodiversity at the 
regional and the local 

levels. 


In this case there are other options. Land which 
is already cleared could be acquired and used to 
provide the access which the developer seeks 
from the West; access could be provided from 
the East out to an existing road which already 
provides good access to the local and regional 
road network - these options do not seem to 
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have been considered by the narrowly focussed 
Tribunal Hearing. 


My companions and I were invited to attend the 
opening of the O'Keefe Trail as members of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists' Club because of the 
involvement of our Club in the design and 
enhancement of the Trail (in fact, our Club has 
been one of its main proponents), some of our 
members also are members of the City of 
Greater Bendigo's Natural Environment 
Advisory Committee which has promoted the 
values of developing the O'Keefe Trail from the 
very beginning of the proposal. In addition, the 
members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists' Club 
have always involved themselves in local and 
regional conservation issues, as volunteers - at 
meetings, official openings, Tribunal Hearings 
and the like. We are often the only ones present 
at these occasions who are genuinely there as 
volunteers with most others attending as part of 
their work responsibilities. We attend such 
occasions and volunteer to join various local and 
regional committees because we are sincerely 
concerned about protecting our local and 
regional environment and conserving our 
biodiversity. 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists’ Club is well 
regarded and the views of its members are often 
sought by members of the Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment. | 


We trust that you will seriously consider our 
suggestions for improving the protection 
afforded by the title 'Flora and Fauna Reserve’ 
and that there is some action which you are able 
to take to protect the endangered Powerful Owls 
of the Pilcher's Bridge Flora and Fauna 
Reserve. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rodney M Orr 

Vice-President, Bendigo Field Naturalists’ Club 
Inc. 

PO Box 396 


Bendigo 3552 18 March 1999 
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The Mullum Mullum Valley 


The valley has more than 22 ha of native and 
26.5 ha of semi-native vegetation. The value to 
the community is based on the biodiversity of 
plant and animal species found there, including - 


e regionally significant plants, 
e more than 200 species of flowering plants, 


e more than 120 species of birds (some of 
State & Regional significance), and 


e mammals such as platypus, kangaroo, koala, 
echidna and sugar glider. 


In December 1998 a Flora & Fauna report 
was released by VicRoads. This report 
recognised a vegetation community of 
‘National Significance’ in the Mullum Mullum 
Valley “VALLEY HEATHY FOREST”. This 
Nationally Significant and Victorian 
endangered vegetation community was 
identified from two sites along the proposed 
surface freeway alignment. 


There have also been confirmed sightings of 
the Powerful Owl (Ninox strenua), an 
endangered species listed on the Flora & 
Fauna Guarantee Act 1988. This species is 
resident in the valley and it is possible that 
may also be breeding in the area. 


This biodiversity represents a unique genetic 
reservoir and cultural resource in the Melbourne 
metropolitan area. 


The valley provides welcome relief from the 
pressures of urban living and is used extensively 
by many people for all types of passive 
recreation. 
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Threats to the Valley 


The valley has some of the highest quality 
groundstorey bushland remnants left in Melbourne 
However it does not have the resilience to survive 
the massive surface freeway contruction works 
proposed by VicRoads for their $250 million 
extension of the Eastern Freeway. This extension 
from Springvale Road, Nunawading to the 
Maroondah Highway, Ringwood would - 


e cutaswathe through the environmentally 
sensitive valley and result in gross fragmentation 
of the valley’s ecological resources, 


e have a catastrophic impact on bird populations 
due to loss of tree hollows for nesting or 
roosting, 


e affect the long-term maintenance of species, 
e increase noise pollution in the valley, and 


e lead to a major increase in air pollution. 


What Is Being. Done? 


The Australian Conservation Foundation, and the 
Mullum Branch are opposed to freeways and to any 
extension of the eastern freeway. The Victorian 
Government and VicRoads seem determined to 
proceed with the freeway. 


However ACF, the Mullum Branch, Greenlink Box 
Hill, a number of local conservation groups and 

individuals are advocating that a long tunnel could 
bypass the Mullum Mullum Valley. VicRoads’ 
position is that a long tunnel is too expensive. 


" 


A properly constructed long tunnel - see map - 
would result in a win/win situation by providing 
people with a freeway yet saving the Mullum 
Mullum Valley and its vegetation and animals 
from destruction. 


‘Thanks to our lobbying activities, a review of the 


VicRoads costings for a tunnel is currently being 
undertaken. 


What We Would Like To Do 


To ensure that this review is as rigorous and 
independent as possible, we have engaged 
the services of an independent expert in 
tunnelling technology. We anticipate that this 
will cost up to $8000 and we need your help tc 
fund this. 


| What You Can Do 


Donate money to the Mullum Branch 
to assist with the campaign. 
Donations are tax deductable. 
Volunteer your assistance with our 
campaign. Phone Diana on 9890 
5366 or Jim on 9802 0794 for more 


information. 


Lobby your local Councillor and 
Member of Parliament to get them to 
support the tunnel campaign. 
Complete the form with your name 
and email address so we can send 
you more details. 


Misit the alley el Somat 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
Speaker syllabus for General Meetings — April to August 1999 


Linear Habitats and Squirrel | Rodney van der Ree, 
Gliders School of Ecology and 


Environment, Deakin University 


Geology and. Neville Rosengren, 
Geomorphology of the Box- | LaTrobe University, Bendigo 


Ironbark Country 


Special Speaker for World | Trevor Pescott 


Environment Day — 


Friday evening in place of 
Bird Meeting 


Greg Peters, 
North Central Catchment 


9 June 
Management Authority - 


11 August | Botanical Gardens in John Hawker, 
Victoria Horticulturalist, Heritage Victoria 


Rivers and Creeks in 
Central Victoria 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


Wednesday 14 April, 7:30pm 

Rodney van der Ree (Deakin University) will 
speak about “Linear Habitats and Squirrel 
Gliders”. 

See page 3 for detail. 


Wednesday 12 May, 7:30pm 

Neville Rosengren (La Trobe University, 
Bendigo) will talk about the geology and 
geomorphology of the Box-Ironbark country. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday May 7, 7:30pm 
Discussion Topic: Residential and migratory 
birds. 


Other Events 


BFNC Garden Working Bee 
Sunday, 2nd May 9am 


All welcome. 

Please bring your favourite gardening tools. 
The ground needs to be prepared in Area 3 
where weed invasion has occurred. 


Friday 30th April, 7:30pm 
Clubrooms, Maryborough Field Naturalists 
Club, Dundas Road, Maryborough. 


Birds of Prey 
by Richard Naisbitt (in charge of raptors at 
Healesville Sanctuary) 


Organised by Gary and Brenda Cheers, 
Maryborough Wildlife Shelter. 
For details see page 3. 
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Weekend 22, 23 May 

Swift Parrot Survey 

for details ring Simon Kennedy, Flora and 
Fauna Branch, DNRE 54446790 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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